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Evil Conse Y “UCNLECS of a ko Ce d Marriage. 


] URING my residence at D——, the industry and retired 

life of two females attracted my attention; they dealt 
in all kind of ladies’ ornaments, which, as [ afterwards learned, 
they chiefly manufactured themselves; as they lived directly 
opposite me, 1 was frequently an unobserved witness of their 
industry. ‘To appearance,. their ages were different; the 
countenance of the elder, who seemed not to be quite 30, 
had however alone something interesting for me; it was Ro- 
man; 1 have never found in any female face so much resolu- 
tion. 

At D—-— there are certain days in the year when the fe- 
male sex who have the smallest pretensions to charms, and 
what woman bas them not? dress in their best manner, and 
visit the public walks: on one of these days, my messmate RK. 
persuaded me to attend this exhibition of female finery. Two 
jadies, dressed with great taste, soon attracted our eyes, aud as 
we came nearer, I discovered them to be my neighbours, to 
whom my companion, with great respect, took off his hat: they 
both now interested me too much to Jeave me indifferent to 
know more of them than my eyes had hitherto discovered ; and 
wy companion was the very man who, in this, could com- 
pletely satisfy my curiosity: on my questioning him, he began 
nearly as follows: “ They are sisters ; the brunette, it was that 
with the Roman face,—is married ; their parents were of the 
middle class, and, though not possessing a fortune, gave their 
children an excellent education: this, in addition to a fine per- 
Vol. 52, 4 A sou, 
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son, could not fail to render the elder interesting.to the male 
sex. I cannot however say, whether any man succeeded in 
gaining her affections; the person to whom she was married 
could not boast of it, as you will hear:—amongst those who 
paid their addresses to her, was acertain Mr. P. who, except a 
large fortune, was deficient in esery other accomplishment: 
detestable as he was to the daughter, the paren's were pleased 
with the attentions he paid to her: he sued for the hand of the 
girl; and, after her cruel parents, without the least reflection, 
had formally promised her to him, they condescended to ace 
quaint the daugiiter with their resolution; she was almost dis- 
tracted, urging against this connexion, remonstrance upon re- 
monstrance, eutreaty upon evtreaty ; she received however no 
answer, but “ we have promised you to him, and honest peo- 
ple must keep their word ; moreover he is worth money.” 

She assured her pareuts that money had no charms for her, 
when in competition with the happiness of her life; she des 
monstrated to them that without her consent they could not 
make such a promise: she told them that they had acted dis- 
honestly by their child, and that they might be regarded by the 
world, even in this case, as people who kept not their word; 
but all was in vain! 

The poor girl was, however, determined to let this affair come 
to the last extremity ; but her parents had taken the same re- 
solution; F. spent almost all his evenings with them; she 
treated him as he deserved—with contempt, and thereby en- 
raged her parentsso much, thatthey hardly could restrain theim- 
selves from using her ill in his presence. 

Let me pass over what she suffered when she was alone with 
her parents ; suffice it to say, that ber father, in his fury, once 
even flung a knife at, and wounded her severely ; they deprived 
her of the use of her harpsichord, her favourite amusement; 
they never suffered her to be alone, and obliged her to pass her 
time in the company of people whose inode of thinking agreed 
with their own sordid views; they held no other conversation 
but such as had a painful reference to the situation of their 
daughter. 

At last, after having in vain tried every means of softening 
the callous hearts of her parents, and seeing that she was tor- 
mented day and night with the most bitter reproaches for not 
consenting to marry a man of fortune; a great change suile 
denly took place in her mind. “ I will take lim,” said she, 
with the most resolute tone, “ and shall be glad, if he has a 





great fortune.” She gave him her hand, and, possessed as she 
was of uncommon talents, and a heroic spirit, slre found it not 
difficult to make a slave of so weak a man, and to accomplish 


her views; she gave herself up to ail kinds of extravagance, 
and kept an establishment far superior to the means of her hus- 


}. 
band; 
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band; her house was a tumultous scene of riotous pleasures, 
which, in a few years, reduced herself and her husband to ex- 
treme distress, during which she lost her parents, and was in- 
duced to receive her younger sister i: nto her house “ Your mo- 
ney,” said she now to her husband, “ has made me, and I have 
made you miserable; | will atone ‘for it; and, as you cannat 
maintain yourself, will furnish you with the means of suppori- 
ing life :” ‘she now hired a small house, and being herself, as 
well as her sister, eminently expert in female work, they soou 
contrived to earn, by unremitting industry, a competent in- 
come. 

The husband does not live with her; she pays for his lodg- 
ing, and other necessaries, but under the absolute condition 
that he never appears in her presence. 

Here ends the relation of my friend R-—, who, amongst 
many collateral remarks relative to this lady, observes that it is 
a most dishonourable weakness in any man to sufler a compa- 
nion tor life to be forced upon him. 

L had not yet left D—— when the betes died, and ob- 
served that this produced not the smallest alteration in the man- 
ner of life adopted by the two sisters. Before I left the place, 
I gratified my wish to speak with that singular woman ; [ went 
to her shop, and bought a few trifling articles, leaving her with 
the highest degree of esteem. 

M.G. 





Dr. Clarke's Description of the Manners of the Tartars. 


( UR lodging at night, and our meals by day, were entirely 
among ‘Tartars. When a stranger arrives, they conduct 
him into an apartment destined solely for men,and present bim 
with a bason, water, and a clean napkin, to wash his hands. 
Then they place before bim whatsoever their dwelling affords, 
of curd, cream, honey in the comb, poached eggs, roasted 
fowls, or fruit. After the meal is over, the bason and water 
are broucht in as before ; because all Tartars, like Turks and 
other oriental nations, eat with their fingers, not using forks. 
Then, if in the house of a rich Tartar, a long pipe is — 
having a a of cherry-tree wood, tip sped with amber or ivory 
After this, carpets and cushions are laid for the guests, that the v 
nay aan . The houses of the Tartars, even “the cout ies of 
their poor, are extremely clean, being often white-washed, 
The floor generaliy consists of earth ; but this is smooth, firm, 
dry, and covered with mats end carpets. ‘The meanest Tartar 
possesses a double dwelling; one for himself aud his guests, 
and another for his women. ‘They do not allow their most in- 
timate fricnds to enter the place allotted for the female et of 
+t A ; the 
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the family. We were quite surprised to find with so much 
cleanliness, the itch, as a prevalent disorder. It was also diffi- 
cult to escape attacks from venomous insects and vermin. ‘The 
tarantula, scorpion, cock-roach, different kinds of lice, bags, 
fleas, flies, and ants, more or less incommoded us wheresoever 
we resied; and we found it necessary to reconcile ourselves, 
occasionally, to the appearance of a few large toads crawling 
nearour beds. With all these inconveniences, we nevertheless 
deemed the change from a Russian palace to a ‘Tartar cottage 
very desirable. The floor and the walls of a‘Tartar’s residence, 
be it but a cottage, are white and clean. Even the place 
wherein his fire burns is unsoiled by smoke; and if the tra. 
veller be properly cautioned to avoid the contact of woollen 
clothes and carpets, he may consider himself secure. They 
all shave their heads, both young and old ; and in their houses 
wear asort of scull-cap ; over this, in winter, is placed a larger 
and loftier helmet of wool; or, during summer, a_ turban, 
They bave no chairs in their houses; a single stool, about 
three inches high, answers the purpose of a table, for support- 
ing a tray during their meals. Although simplicity be a pre- 
vailine characteristic both in the manners and dress of the Tar- 
tars, yet some of their customs betray a taste for finery. Their 
pillows are covered with coloured linen; and the napkins for 
their frequent ablutions, pendent from their walls, are embroi- 
dered and fringed. If one of their guests fall asleep, although 
casually, and but for a few minutes, during the day, they bring 
him water to wash bimself as soon as they perceive he is awake. 
In their diet they make great use of honey. Every Tartar-cot- 
tage hath its garden: in the cultivation of this the owner 
finds bis principal amusement. Vegetation is so rapid that 
within two years, young vines not only form a shade before the 
doors, but are actually laden with frait. They delight to have 
their houses buried, as it were, in foliage. ‘They consist each 
only of one story, with a low flat root, beneath trees spreading 
immense branches quite over the dwelling ; so that a village, 
at a destance, is only known by the tufted grove wherein it lies 
concealed. 

Though the bulk of rural population is Tartar, yet the varicty 


ty oo. r ' . > ° r 
of dilierent nations found in the Crimes, each hving as ini 


own country, practising pecuhar customs, and preserving is 
religious rites, is one of the circumstances rendering the pe- 
hin L interesting to asiranger. At Baktcheserai, ‘Tartars and 
Turks ; upon the rocks above them, acolony of Karaite Jews 
at Balaclava, a horde of Grecks; an army of Russians at 


Akmetchet; in other towns, Anatolians and Armenians; to th 
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° . j ef . “ ‘ } > _ 2 
irections for making Cider, by the late J. W. Parsona, 
Esq. 

the Twelfth Volume of the Letters and Papers of the Bath 
Society | 

yl RST, and principally, let your apples have the full benefit 
A 6of the genial sun, and the stock on which they grow, ’till 
thev are ripe, aud ready to fall from the tree. 


' - 
} 


Secondly, let such apples only as are of equal ripeness be 
eathered inand heaped together, and Jet them lie in a dry 
chamber, in the eye of the sun, if possible, ‘till they have ac- 
quired their greatest fragraney and maturity. 

' There are m ny rath-ripe sorts that make good cider at once 
from the tree; but the best sorts for cider are those that are at 
their greatest perfection after lying three weeks or a month ; 
such as are bere called jerseys, red-streaks, flood-hatches, 
sheeps-noses, capel-apples, pear-maias, golden-pippins, horners, 
bitter-sholes, white-sours, Xe. whilst the pit-crabs, the hard- 
sweets, the bitter-sweets, long-hangers, fox-whelps, woodcocks, 
Samuel Bownas’s apple, and many other excellent sorts, are 
best after five or six weeks amelioration in heaps. And I have 
a great many wildings, and other austere late-ripening sorts 
that require as many months before they are perfectly ripe, 
aud will then make capital cider, as strong as red-port. 

The great advantage arising from sweating apples is, that the 
fruit is thereby deprived of the watery parts of its juice, which 
would weaken the liquor; whilst its pulp yields a greater quan- 
tity of enriched juice, after the apples have thus attained their 
perrection. 

Thirdly, let the pumice lie in the vats after it is ground 24 
hours before it is pressed, to improve the colour. Then take 





the first running, the virgin cider as it is called, and put it into 
an open cask, commonly called a kieve, and cover it over with 
@ hair-cloth or b vy, to act rate the first saccharine fermen 
tation; and let tuis be a MmGing rule for your first rac king 
rom thekieve, namely, to set about it when the thick red head 
or crust i covers the cider (like Shake speare’s green man- 
tle ver the standing poo’) begins to separate, and white bub- 
hi pear, for thuen the vinous fermentation ts beginning 10 
run riot, and the acetons to begin its reign, which would soon 
put the cider upon the lvet, and make it sing itself to death 
like the dying swan. 
An ANECDOT E. 


hed at Vienna, lias the following anecdote 
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rally known :—“ This prince was born at Florence, on the 5th 
of September, 1771. As be had two brothers older than him- 
self, his august parents destined him for thechurch. He would 
have had, in consequence, an electorate or a rich princip: lity, 
A trifling circumstances occasioned his quitting this pursuit, to 
follow the career of arms. Joseph II. being in Italy, in 1776, 
visited his brother Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany. To flat 
ter the warlike spirit of the emperor, the play- things of the 
young princes received the addition of all the equipments of 
soldiers, which particularly delighted the Archduke Charles 
who was then five years old. The morning after the arrival of 
the emperor, his grand-master found the young prince at his 
uncle’s door, with a sword by his side, shouldering his musket, 
and drawn up with the body guards. “ What do you there, 
my prince ! ?” said the grand-master. “ I am guarding my un- 
cle, ” replied the archduke, coolly. At this moment the Em- 
peror Joseph came out of his chamber ; he took his ne phew in 
his arms, and said to him— Very well, my little friend, I caa- 

not be better guarded than by my own relatives: however, [ 
will reward your zeal ; and, to “make you one day a good gene- 
ral, I give you the regiment Ch: irles of Loraine, which is va- 

cant at present.” Since that moment, the archduke has had 
that regiment, which is infinitely attached to him, and to which 
he is constantly giving proofs of his regard. 








Melancholy Particulars respecting the late Mr. Chris- 
sopher Jebb Lofft, of Troston, near Bury, in Suffolk. 


Written by his Father, Capel Lofft, Esq. 


t E had, at Burv school, under the late Mr. Becher, the 

same classic education as his brothers had. Lhad,tnough 
it was an arduous eifort, wished that his thoughts might tura 
to my own profession, as a barrister; but 1 would, when he 
was young enough, (and he died only in his 25th year,) have 
placed himin the other branch of the profession, with a solicitot 
and attorney, or have placed him with a surgeon and apoth 
cary ; in short, im any liberal employment to which his ineli 
nation led, and our means might enable us 

His own choice led kim to go as a midshipman, in the Wat- 
ren Hastings. He had the best recommendations from bis 
cousins, the Straceys, and trom other quarters ; circumstances, 
not necessary here to detail, disappointed him in that line ; and, 
with the interest of the family of theColmans, (some of whose 
relations have ¢cistinguished themselves in Endia,) and of Cap- 
tain Coggan, he went out as a military cadet. [lere too there 
was an unhappy result. He had a severe fever at Madras: 
ouied 
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other painful occurrences had taken place ; he returned home ; 
certainly deranged in mind to an afilictive degree ; he was, by 
medical judgment, declared incapable of military service. He 
has remained at home ever since : he soon regained his strength, 
his appetite became great and constant; he read much; he 
used exercise much, thou; gh not regularly ; ; he conversed, not 
often, but remarkably well. 

Vhere was a melancholy and a gloom, but there seemed 
nothing of the tadiam vite; on the contrary, a kind of com- 
placency in the recovered strength of his constitution, in his 
appetite, in his power to endure f fatigue, and in the prospect of 
a long life. There were, however, sufficient reasons for being 
anxious that he should not have the use of fire-arms, of pistols 
particularly. A gun, which apparently must have been exces- 
sively ov erloaded, had burst in his hands: this was some months 
back ; he seemed, and | think was, alarmed, and rejoiced at 
his escape ; in reality it was a wonderful one, thongh his fin- 
gers were only slightly hurt. About seven weeks back, | bad 
heard of a pistol which he used to carry lvose in his pocket, 
and to lay in his bed. I wentinto his room while he was asleep 
there, and took it away. it was primed and loaded, but had 
been so long, and was become very damp. I then, finding the 
gunmaker’s name on it, wrote to him, (Mr. Parker, of Bury,} 
strongly remonstrating on the obvious impropriety (as his ca- 
lamity was too well known in the neighbourhood) of supplying 
him with this or any kind of fire-arms; and, that I expected, 
at peril of the responsibility for any il] which might ensue, that 
it should never hap pen again. I bave beenso much about on 
the assizes and session-circuit, and on commissions of bank- 
ruptey in different places, that for three weeks | had been only 
two or three days at home up to Saturday last. For several 
days he had appeared more easy, composed, sociable, and hap- 
py, than usual, and to seek society more, which he generally 
shunned. The calm was most fallacious. 

On Wednesday, April 15, he had endeavoured to procure a 
pistol from the shepherd of Mr. Rose, our principal tenant 
here, but without success. On Friday he went to Bury; but, 
on going to Mr. Parker's, Mr. P. refused to supply him with 
balls, or powder, or pistol, and showed him my letter. At Mr. 
Young's he applied tor ball-cartridges, and bad the same retu- 
sul. Whether he succeeded in obtaining any bulletsor powder 
at a third gun-smith’s, inquiry has been made, but without any 
certainty of result. It has been made known to me, that be 
had some way procured lead, and had been casting bullets on 
the ‘Thursday, but probably not so large as he wanted, for, at 
Bury, at Mr. Parker’s, on the Friday, he pointed to a large 
horse-pistol and said, that he wanted a brace of balls which 
would fit that bore. He was, as I have stated, most properly 
0 le- 
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refused them. On Saturday at about four in the afternoon, he 
vas at Mr, Downes’s, the blacksmith, and from that time to 
six. He there brovegiit an old regimental horse-pistol to be 
repaired, and assisted and directed in the cleaning of it. This 
he had obtained at Mr. Flatman’s, the cutler on the heath; 
Ar. Flatman, as it is asserted in evidence, being absent at the 
time. Mr Downes made him, by his desire, a ram rod and 

: we 


i 
| ates , ' 
screw, ind a punch, And he says sometuing, not very ratcil 


' 
le 


gible, about his ordering an arrow-beaded or heart-like dart, 
such, he said Jebb told him, as persons use who go into the 
army ; and that he added that he had not an hour to lose, and 
asked why he was afraid, for that he would pay him. Of all 
this Mr. Downes gave me no notice ’tu!] after theevent, though 
he had been charged by me to do so, if any thing of sucha 
nature as Jebb’s having a pistol came to bis knowledge; on 


the contrary, | was walking bome from Bary, when Mr, 
Downes, seeing me, said, Here comes your father, and he 
replied, Does he? very well,—and went out of sight. T 
shop is by the road side, and | was returning irom Bary, and 
then at a white gate, about sixty yards off. 1 did uot, so far as 
I recollect, see Jebb. On that evening he dined even moi 
early than usual, and was out trom eleven to onc inthe meoruo- 
ing. 

On Sunday about ten, he was seen to go from this house ia 
a hurried manner ; it appeared that he went on to the heath, 
and left a letter at a cottage about a quarter of a mile from 
Woodsdale, with strict and repeated injunctions that it should 
not be delivered in less than four hours. It was not delivers 
till near nine at night. Mrs. Lotti, with the alarm which you 
will judge, communicated itto me. [| went with Mr. Rose and 


} 


his shepherd to the spot ; wefound him, bat he was then acorpse, 


and had been so, as it afterwards appeared, about eight hours! 
Copy of the Letter to Mrs. Lofft. 
Mapam, Trosten. 


To spare Nancy the shock of what I am going to communi- 
cate, it will be necessary first to remove her into her room, and 
afterwards to communicate it to her by degrees, as if it had 
happened by accident If the thing ts not ordered mi this 
manner, L am convinced, from what I know ef her state ot 
mind, and her feelings respecting me, she having suffered so 


much lately from Henry's Jeath, and being ia suspense about 
Robert's fate, not having heard frown him tor a long time, that 
the shock will prove too much for her, and be the means of 
her death. Before you will receive this [ shall have put @ pe- 
riod to ay exisicuce, Nothing but the mo U raud urgea 


reasons amounilog to absolute hecessily cCyuuid have lmpduced 
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me to take this step. My body will be found in Woodsell’s 
Grove. I wish that what money may become due to me after 
Mr. Loffi’s death, may be equally divided amongst the poor of 
the parishes of Troston and Stanton. I have no more add, but 
to thank you for all your kindnesses to me, and to assure you 
of ny esteem and well wishes. Nancy should be comforted 
with religious prospects, and the hope of meeting in a better 
state; and, it will be best to continue the deception, as then 
her peace of mind will receive no disturbance from the event. 
1 am your's, 
Sincerely and affectionately, 
Saturday Morning. C. 3. EB Fi. 


I request Mr. Lofft’s pardon for this step. 


The original of this letter is written wide, in a large, free, 
clear, strong, and firm hand; a much better one than I have 
seen him write on other occasions, though in other respects 
the same, and with many blots as his generally were. There 
is scarely a single erasure or interlineation. It was the only 
written document that was found. 








Remarkable Particulars of the Shetland Sheep. 


T is now pretty clearly ascertained, that the celebrated Shet- 
land breed of sheep came originally from Denmark and 
Norway, along with the first adventurers, who settled in those 
islands many centuries ago. It is calculated that there are 
from 110,000 to 120,000 sheep in the Shetland islands. These 
valuable animals produce more profit with less trouble than 
any other article. 

It would appear that the permanent fineness of the wool 
depends entirely upon the breed of sheep; for on the same 
pasture, and in the very same climate, sheep with the finest and 
with the coarsest wool are maintained; insomuch that from 
the wool cf the same flock, some stockings worth two guineas 
per pair, and others worth less than fourpence, are produced. 
It would appear that there are two kinds of sheep producing 
fine wool to be found in these islands: one known by the name 
of the kindly sheep, whose whole body almost is covered with 
it; another, whose wool is fine about the neck only, and other 
particular parts of the body. ‘The colour of the fine wool also 
Varies, sometiines being of a pure white, which is supposed to 
be the softest and most silky; at other times of a light grey, 
sometimes of a black and sometimes of a russet colour. The 
sheep producing this wool are of a breed, which, for the sake 
of distinction, might be called beaver sheep ; for, like that ani- 
mal, many of them have long hairs growing among the wool, 
Vol. 52. 43 which 
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which cover and shelter it ; and the woolis a species of fine fur 
resembling down, which grows in some measure under the pro- 
tection of the hair with which the animal is covered. ‘The 
sheep producing this fine wool are of the hardiest nature ; are 
never housed, nor kept in any particular pasture: and some- 
times in the winter season they are so pinched for fod, that 
many of them are obliged to feed on the sea-ware driven upon 
the shore. It is observed, however, that the healthiest sheep 
are those which live constantly upon the hills, and never touch 
the sea-ware. Lastly, it appears that the Shetland sheep are 
never clipt or shorn; but that about the beginning of June the 
wool is pulled off (which is done without the sinallest pain or 
injury to the animal,) leaving the long hairs, as already men- 
tioned, which shelter the young wool, and contribute to keep 
the animal warm and comfortable at a season of the year when 
cold and piercing winds may occasionally be expected in so 
northern a latitude. 
The quality of the Shetland wool isin gener ral thought to be 
atlected in some measure by the pasture on which the sheep 
are fed. The rocky pasture (which is generally covered with 
coarse grass and long heather) produces sheep of a strong 
hardy nature, but with coarse fleeces, and much varied in the 
colour. This sort of pasture is found to produce the coarse 
wool, whether found on the hill grounds, or on the islands or 
holms. The sheep that pasture on what passes under thename 
of blackberry heather, lobba, and mossy pasture, almost always 
bear the finest wool. The lobba and the berry heather are 
preferred for feeding sheep; but the lobba is reckoned rather 
better than the other, It resembles oat-brier in its appearance, 
is very long, of a hard substance, and is in bloom all the sea- 
son. [t is seldom entirely covered with snow, because of its 
length, and the saow dissolves sdover on it then on the grass 
below ; and on that account is more accessible to the sheep 
when deprived of every other resource, The native or kindly 
breed, which beur the solt or cottony fleeces, as they are called, 
are rather of a delicate nature. Their wool is short and open, 
and destitute of a cuvering of long hairs found upon the coarse- 
woolled sheep, which serves to scree n them from the rain, and 
to preserve them from the inclemency of the weather. These 
soft-woolled fleeces are often lost, and rubbed off during the 
winter, or early in the s pring 5 which, it is supposed, might be 
prevented by clip; ping or shearing the sheep. 


The shioaiain ot She ‘thar id are covered with sea-weed, es- 


pecially in winter, when very great quantities are thrown ashore 
by the violence of the sea and tides. The sheep, during tue 
winter season, and especially while tie ground is covered with 
snow, devour the sea-weed very greedily; »nd often, dur ng 
lung and severe snows, they hay: little else to live on. Natur 
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seems to have imparted to them a perfect knowledge of the 
times at which this food may be procured; for immediately 
upon the tide beginning to fall, the sheep, in one body, run 
directly down to the sea-sbores, although feeding on hills seve- 
ral miles distant from the sea, where they remain ’till the tide 
returns, when they return back to their usual haunts. The 
sheep are exposed to great danger, and many are occasionally. 
Jost, by the tides carrying them off, when they happen to go 
down into what are called goes or coves, being very often un- 
able to get up, sometimes from weakness and hunger, and some- 
times from the steepness of the rocks, by which means they 
remain a prey to the next tide, which sweeps them off in num- 
bers. 

Where sheep are so wild as to be taken only by means of a 
dog, it might seem extremely difficult to take any particular 
one out of a large number; but those in the practice of it 
can, in a few minutes, take one of any given description out of 
athousand. Sheepmen are commonly sworn to fidelity in their 
office ; and when a sheep is to be taken, one of these sets out, 
with his dog close at his foot, or carrying him in his arms, that 
the sheep may allow him to approach near enough to discove 
the mark. This point gained, he advances more briskly, when 
the flock begins to break and divide before him; and in, pro- 
portion as the division which carries with it the marked one 
diminishes in number, it increasesin fear andspeed. Theman, 
no longer equal to the task, assigus it to his companion, by 
this time grown impatient to act bis part. Such, sheep as liape 
pen to be now before the dog begin presently. to break into new 
divisions, while the sheepman, keeping a sharp.eye on the obr 
ject of his pursuit, directs every motion of his dog, by a differs 
ent call, by the course he himsélf takes, or even by the waving 
of his haud; all which being readily understood and.obeyed 
by a well-trained dog, the victim is seized, and, for the most 
part, without receiving any material injury. The more saga- 
cious sheep-dogs trip them over, by laying. hold of ane of 
their fore-legs, thereby effectually preventing them from advan- 
eing a step farther. When the sheep finds himself thus over- 
come, he ceases all further effort, and lies almost motionless at 
the feet of the dog until the sheepman lays hold of him. 











Anecdotes of the Empress Louisa, and Buonaparte. 
[From General Sarrazin’s Philosopher.] 
# ee Empress Maria Lovisa, on her arrival at Compiegne, 


was very much astonished to find in her apartments the 


very same furnirere as in those she occupied at Vienna. Ber- 
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thier had got all packed up, and sent by post-carriages. He 
was present when Maria Louisa was so agreeably surprised, and 
received her thanks for that attention. He imme fiately re. 
plied, that he had only executed the emperoi’s orders. “ I 
supposed so, Sir,” said her majesty to him, “ but L ought to 
thank you for your zeal, in so well fulfilling the smallest inten- 
tions of my husband.” Berthier had carried the gallantry of 
Buonaparte so far, as to send off many animals, amongst which 
Was acanary, which sung delightfully, and to which Maria 
Lovisa was very partial. 

When Buonaparte was alone for the first time with his young 
wife, we may well imagine he made her the strongest protesta- 
tions, asis the custom of all newly married men. He said, 
amongst many other fashionable sentiments, that he should 
esteem himself the happiest of men, if, by his attentions to 

revent her smallest wishes, he should succeed in rendering 
himself worthy of her love. Maria Louisa answered, that 
that would not be very difficult, since she had Joved him be- 
fore she knew him, Buovaparte, notwithstanding the suavity 
with which that assurance must have filled his heart, appeared 
incredulots, and told her, “* I thank you for the flattering com- 

liment you have the goodness to thake me, and I beg ‘you to 
believe, Tshall'‘neglect nothing to deserve it.” “ I tell you 
only what I really think, Y replied Maria Louisa, “ I am of a 
family, in which the love of glory is hereditary, and you have 
acquired so much of it, that my avowal ought not to be sus- 
pected.” Weare assared, that at these words, Buonaparte 
could no longer conceal his feelings, that he thre w himself at 
the Knees of the empress, who hastily raised him up; they 
tenderly embraced, and swore to one another an eternal at- 
tachment. As Buonaparte’s bappiness would have been i imper- 
fect, if this had not been known, he took the first opportunity 
of relievin his mind, by imparting the adventure to Berthier, 
Duroc, and other conkidelits, who each on their part caused this 
communication to be rapidiy circulated, that the public mighit 
be informed 6f Tr. 

Upon Maria Lovisa’s arrival at Paris, she was visited by the 
most distinguished personages of the ancient court. The high 
nobility of the Fauxbourg St. Gerinain, ‘ti then invineible, 
and who had pertinaciously refused all Buonaparte’s invitations, 
could not resist the satisfaction of imparting to an Austrian 
urch-duchess, the deep regret which they had felt for these 15 
years, at the dreadful cata strophic of her augustaunt. “ It is 
vain,” answered that princess, “ that we seek to oppose the 
decrees of providence. Too much-goodness brought my un- 
fortunate relations to t'm scu (Fold. It is possi ble that my ius 
band and myself may experieuce the same fate, but it is certam 
st willbe from another motive.” ‘The dignified tone of the 
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empress, 2 profound sigh which escaped: her, and’ some tears 
which so sorrowful a@ -recollection drew from her, gave the 
whole assembly a very high idea of the nobleness of her charac- 
ter, of the justnessof her understanding, and the sensibility of 
her soul. 

he following anecdote serves to provethat Buonaparte does 
not frighten all the world. Whilst be was visiting the quays 
at Boulogne, the empress was taking an airing in a boat in the 
interior of the port; she even went as far as Estran. On her 
return, she perceived Buonaparte, who was waiting for her. 
On quitting the vessel, her foot slipped, and she would have 
fallen down, if General Vandamme, who held her hand, had 
pot supported her, by putting his arm round her waist. Buo- 
naparte, who was at about ten paces distant with the engineer, 
perceived the accident; he ran up, and said rather angrily, 
« What! do you not yet know, Madam, how to use your feet 
properly?” Maria Louisa, without being disconcerted: at this 
apostrophe, looked at him steadily, and said jocularly, “ To 
hear you speak thus, Sir, would not one think that you never 
made a false step fu your life?” This reproach was made in 
that tone, mixed with sweetness and dignity, which can only 
be acquired by an union of the favours of natareand the bene- 
fits of superior education. Buonaparte felt how much he was 
in the wrong, and although litle accustomed to such remon- 
strances, he replied very submissively, “ [ beg, Madam, you 
will excuse my abruptness, and only attribate it to the fear oc- 
casioned by the idea of the harm a fall might do you.”—* Since 
that is the case,” said the empress, still smiling, “ [ forgive 
you; give me your arm.” So much good nature forced the 
Cossican to smoothben his countenance, so far as to show his 
yellow teeth--a thing which very seldom happened to him at 
Boulogne since his nomination as emperor. A painter might 
have madé a very interesting picture in catching at that moment 
the features of those two personages. Buonaparte is very 
\ but to form a just idea of him, one must have seen him 
by the side of Maria Louisa, of whom we can not give a truer 


description, than by observing that she is in beauty and graces 


S , 


what Baousparte is in brutality of tone and coarse manners. 
Vhe anecdote I have just cited happened at Boulogne, on the 
Q5ih of May, 1810. Altioagh without guatds, Baonaparte 
and the empress passed through an immense crowd, who cried 
out with enthusiasm, “ Long live the empress,” but they rarely 
heard the ery of ® Long live the emperor.” If he had been 
aloue, be would have taken care not to have gone out without 
being preecded and followed by a crowd of generals and offi- 
cers. He sufliciently knows the gallant character of the 
French, to be weil convinced that Maria Louisa is a_ better 
safeguard to him t.an all his cuirassiers and Polish lancers; 
which serves to prove that the assay-ination of Lewis XVI, 
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and Maria Antoinette, ought alone to be attributed to a few 
villainous and venal souls, and that the French nation is inno- 
cent of it; the experience of several ages proves, that no peo- 
ple surpass the French in their love for,sheir sovereigns. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


—_ 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, May 27. 
SCOTT @. CLARE. 


HIS was an action to recover Sl. 19s. for goods sold and 

delivered : the plaintiff is a publican, and the defendant 

an appraiser ; and the demand was for liquor and beer furnished 
to him. 

The defence set up, was a set off to the amount of 11]. part 
of which was for going round to the plaintiff's creditors, 
and arranging his aflsirs, part for endeavouring to raise 200), 
for his use, and part for the value of 13 dozen bottles, which 
had contained that quantity of sherry, sold by the defendant 
to the plaintiff, with an agreement that the bottles were te 
have been returned or paid for, neither of which had_ been 
done. iu answer to the defence it appeared, from the evi- 
dence of the defendant's father, that no bill had been deli- 
vered io the plaintiff for the performance of these services ’till 
after the preseat action was brought; that the plaintiff, at the 
time the defendant thus exerted himself for his service, declared 
himself under very great obligation to him, and said, he was 
at a loss how he should make him amends: to do so in some 
measure, however, lic insisted on his going to his tailor, and 
being measured for a suit of cloaths. This was accordingly 
done ; the cloaths were delivered, but the unfortunate tailor 
had not yet been paid for them. 

Lord Ellenborough said, here appeared to have been arecip- 
rocity of good offices oa both sides; no one had suffered but 
the unfortunate tailor, at whose expense the defendant had 
been rewarded, Under these circumstances, he could allow of 
none of the charges in the set off for the good offices performed 
for the plaintiff; with respect to the JS dozen bottles at 2s. Gd. 
per dozen, said to have been furnished to the plaintiff, the de- 
fendant was certainly entitled to be paid forthem. The jury 
accordiugly deducted 11. 13s, 6d. the value of the bottles, and 
found a verdict for the plaintiff for Ql. 4s. 6d, 
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THE ASSIGNEES OF MARCHANT 0. THE SHERIFF OF Es- 
SEX. 


THIS action was brought to recover the value of certain 
goods which the sheriff had taken under an execution, at a 
time when it was alledged Marchant had become a bankrupt. 
The whole question was, whether Marchant, who carried on 
the trade of a fisherman, came within the meaning of the Act, 
by which, to constitute a bankrupt, the party must be proved 
to have acted both as buyer and seller. Jt was admitted that 
Marchant was in the habit of catching fish, and selling it in 
the London market; and to prove that he also acted asa buyer, 
Mr. Garrow, for the plaintiffs, called a number of witnesses, 
who also pursued the trade of fishermen at Barking. They 
deposed, that those who went out wishing for turbot, cod, &c. 
on the Dutch coast, were obliged, for the purpose of carrying 
on their business, to purchase fish, that they might the more 
speedily fill their vessels, and so proceed to market with their 
cargoes. If they had not recourse to this expedient, they 
would be obliged, in many instances, either to come home with 
very deficient cargoes, if they wished to make the market 
speedily, or they would, by waiting to catch a sufficient number 
of fish, run the risk of its growing stale, and unsaleable. They 
also spoke to three different instances, at periods remote from 
each other, when the bankrupt, Marchant, had purchased tur- 
bot. The system of purchasing fish, to form a complete 
cargo, was usually acted on, except when there was a strong 
partnership concern. In that case, as the parties could send 
out a number of boats,as soon as they caught a certain quan- 
tity of fish, it would be transferred to one vessel, and that im- 
mediately sent tomarket, 

Mr. Marriott, for the defendant, contended, that these were 
only casual instances, and could not bear out theinference that 
Marchant was generally a buyer and seller, within the provi- 
sions of the act. 

Lord Ellenborough held, that the fact of the necessity of 
buying, as wellas selling, to render the trade profitable to the 
parties concerned in it, was clearly substantiated; and it was 
also proved, that Marchant did, from time to time, make pur- 
chases of fish. It was not necessary to come within the mean- 
ing of the statute, that a party should make parchases every 
d ‘y, or every week—indeed, from the very nature of the trade, 
those parchases could only be made at particular periods of 
the year. It appeared, however, that the ordinary run of pers 
é0ns embarked in the fishing trade were obliged to purchase, 
and that these alone who were connected with large partner- 
ships could avoid it. The question then was, not whether Mar- 
chant hud been purchasing trom day to day, but whether he 
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was concerned in a business, to the prosperous carrying on of 
which buying was virtually necessary? If the jury were of 
that opinion, as it was not shewn that Marchant had ever a! ban- 
doned his trade, but was embarked in it down to the early part 
of the present year, when the bankruptcy took plac®, they 
would return a verdict for the plaintifls—A verdict was ac- 
cordingly given for the plainiiffs, 


_—_—_-— 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, May 2 
LARNER v. FLOWER. 


THE plaintiff in this case is a farmer, and the defendant is 
a person who keeps horses in the neighbourhood of White- 
chapel. It appeared that the plaintiff sold defendant a load of 
clover hay for 6l. 6s. but on examining the several trusses after 
delivery, it turned out that eight of them were defective, and 
defendant insisted that they should be exchanged for eight 
other trasses ; this the plaintiff could not agree to, but he was 
desirous of making defendant any reasonable and fair allow- 
ance for them which should be thought just; to this defendant 
would not consent, and he took out a summons against the dri- 
ver of the plaintifl’s cart, for selling eight defective trusses, 
and the magistrates finedthe party @s.6d. a truss for each of 
the eight trusses, which the plaintiff of course was obliged to 
pay ; still defendant did not think fit to pay the 61. Gs. for the 
whole load, but kept all the hay, good and bad. For this the 
plainuff brought his action. 

On bebalf of the defendant, it was argued by Mr. Garrow, 
that inasmuch as the plaintiff had not performed his part of 
the agreement, namely, that of delivering an entire joad of 
perfect, good, and sound clover bay, be could not recover. 

For the plaintiff Mr. Jervis submitted, that as the defend- 
ant had retained the hay, and did not return it, whereby the 
plaintiff lost the sale of it elsewhere, he (the defendant) was 
bound in law to pay for it. 

Lord Ellendborough observed, that the defendant had already 
appealed to jaw for the damaged hay, and there got all the 
satisfaction which the law could give him; and it might be 
presumed that he should go no farther. There was, however, 
a maxim in law, which wisely says, “ That he who will seek 
justice, must do justice.” “ Now, in this instance,” said his 
lordship, “ thedefendant sought justice, and obtained it ; and 
1 think, gentlemen of the jury, be must d > justice. He has 
kept the plaintiff's hay, and must pay for it. 

The jury, without hesitation, found a verdict for the plaintiff 
— Damages 6). Gs. 
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COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 


MONTAGUE @. WRIGHT. 


THIS was an actjon to reeover 341. 8s. the amount of a loss 
alledged to have been sustained by a breach of covenant. 

The plaintiff, it appeared, was an eminent soap-boiler in Lone 
don, and the defendant a tallow-chandler in the north of Eng- 
land. A correspondence through the medium of a traveller 
of the house of Moutague, having taken place between the 
parties, they entered into a mutual agreement, by which it was 
stipulated that each should take goods from the other—the one 
agreeing to furnish soap, and the other tallow, at fixed prices, 
in equal proportions as.to value. ‘This contract was entered 
into at the beginning of the year 1809, and was duly observed 
on both sides until April, 1810; when, from some embarrass- 
ments on the part of the defendant, he ceased to feel any in- 
terest in the continuance of his compact with the plaintiff, and, 
on rece iving five chests of soap, necl cle d, as was stipulated, to 
make an immediate return of tallow of thesame amount: and 
when he did forward it he sent it by the Gainsborough Canal, 
which being then uncer a state of repair, the progress of the 


barges was delayed, and the tallow did not arrive in London 


‘till long afier the period when, by agreement, it was arranged 
it should have arrived. During this lapse, the price of tallow 
advanced 12s, per cwt. and plaintiff having been obliged to 
apply to another market for that commodity, was obliged to 
pay the increased price, and thereby incurred a loss of 34l. 8s. 
for which he brought his present action. 

The fact of the contract was distinctly proved by a variety 
of correspondence, as well as by the evidence of the traveller, 
through whom the agreement had been made. 

On the part of the defendant it was urged, that, at the time 
of the contract in question being entered into, a partnership 
existed between the plaintiff and a man named Kent, which 
had since been dissolved ; and that as no notice of this disso- 
lution had been given tothe defendant, he was not by law bound 
to fulfil his part of the agreement. 

The court, however, held this objection to be frivolous, and 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages 341. 8s. 





Method of immediately Discovering Forged Notes. 


F the hand is wetted and rubbed hard upon the figured part 
of the note, the whole will become confused if the note is 
bad; for in suci the India ink has not been mixed with that 
oil, which renders those of the good notes durable after being 
so wetted and rubbed. This is the case with those forged by 
the French prisoners. 
Vol. 52, 4C Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to A. Keen's Anagram 
inserted March 16. . 


HEN PEAR,a fruit, I had transpos’d, 
RAPE, REAP, were quickly, Sir, disclos’d, 


*+* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s | 
gate; T. Sherwill,at Plympton school; J. Davey, of St. Ewe; B. Belcher; 
J. Ryan, of Stonehouse; W. Bickham, Spring-gardens; J. Strike, near 
Launceston; W.C, Trefiry; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; Harriet Bow. 
sher, Blandford; R, Passmore, Sherwell; E, D. A. H. Welsford, of Cre. 
diton; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Sansom, of Poole; W. Terry, Ply muuth; 
B—s—y, of Ashill House, near Ilminster; and J. Grant, Smithaleigh. 





Answer, by F. Strike, of North - near Launceston, tothe Rebus, inserted 
March 23. 


Y the brook CHERITH, as I've read, 
Elijah was by ravens fed. 


(Ke We have received the like answer from J. Newland, of Holbeton ace 
demy ; T. Prout, Linkinghorne; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; and 
W. Bickham, of Spring Gardeus, near Ashburton. 





Answer, by F. W. of Charmouth, to S. Dyer’s Charade, inserted March 2}. 


N meadows, when devoid of green, 
The FIELD-! ARE I have often seen. 


+*+ We have received the like answer from Harriet Bowsher, of Bland. 
ford; W. Terry, Plymouth; B, Belcher; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal me 
tines; J. Ryan, of Stonehouse; J. Newland, of Holbeton aeademy ; ‘T. Sher 
weil, at Plympton school; T. Prout, of Linkinhorne; Caroline Caines, of 
Lion’s.gate; C. Caines, Dorchester; I’. Stephens,of Wareham; J. Strike, 
North Hill, near Launceston; J. Sansom, of Poole; H. Welsford, of Cre- 
diton; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; P. Ninnis, Tavistock ; and W. Bick. 
ham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, 


4 CHARADE, hy Quiz. 





F e’er at billiards you have play’d, 
My first perchance, Sir, you have made; 
My next’s a term of affirmation, 
Which requires somes alteration : 
These two unite, and you'll explore 
A beauteous maid whom I adore. 





A REBUS, by J. Pittman, of Shepton Mallett. 


AGACIOUS bards, well-skill’d in lore, 
OU A title tor my first explore ; 
A preposition next espy ; 
And then a pronoun Sirs, desery 3 
To bring my fourth and last to view 
Another preposition shew ; 
Connect the parts in order right, 
A gift or present comes to light. 


9 POETRY. 
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Description of the Array of the Hostile Armies in Spain on the Eve of 


Battle. 
[From Lord Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. ] 


WAKE, ye sons of Spain! awake! advance! 

Lo! chivalry, your ancient goddess cries, 
But wields not, as of old, her thirsty lance, 
Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies: 
Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies, 
And speaks in thunder thro’ yon engine’s roar: 
In every peal she calls, ** Awake! arise!” 
Say, is her voice more feeble than of yore, 

When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s shore ? 


Hark! heed you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of cunflict on the heath? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote? 
Nor sav’d your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves? the fires of death, 
The bale-fires flash on high: from rock to rock 
Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe ; 
Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc, 

Red battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock, 


Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares wpon ; 
Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar, and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done; 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most swect. 


By Heaven! it isa splendid sight to see 
(lor one who hath no friend, no brothcr there) 
‘Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery, 
“l heir various arms that glitter in the air! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair, 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for their prey! 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share ; 
The grave shall bear the chiefest prize away, 
And havoc scarce for joy can number their arraye 


Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high; ~~ 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, victory 1 
The foe, the victim, and the fund ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 
Are met, as if at home they could not die, 
To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, * 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain, 
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TRIBUTE OF PRAISE TO THE MAID OF SARAGOZA. 


) 


[Also from Lord Byvron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgriarige. } 


iN} 


> 


S it for this the Spanish maid, arous’d 
Hangs on the willow her anstrung guitar 
And, all unsex’d the Anlace hath espous’d, 
Sung the loud song, and dar’d the deed of war? 








And she, whom once the se:nblanee of a sca: 
Appail’d, an owle:’s larum child with dread, i 
Now views the columa-scatteriog bay’net jar, 


The falchion tlash, and o’er the yet warm dead 


Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to tread. 


Ye who shall marvel when you hear his tale, 
Oh! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark’d her black eye that mocks her coal-biack veil, ’ 
Heard her light lively tones 1a lady’s bower, 
Secn her long locks that foil the painter’s power, 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza’s tower 
Beheld her smile in danyer’s gorgon face, 
Thin the clos’d ranks, and lead in glory’s fearful chase 


Her lover sinks; she sheds no ill-tim’d tear; 
Her chief is slain; she tills his tatal post: 
Her fellows tee; she checks their base coreer: - 
‘The foe retires; she heads the sallying host: Ci 
W hocan appease hke her a lover’s ghost? 
Who can avenge so well a leader’s fail ? 
What maid retrieve when man’s flush’d hope is lost ? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 

Foil’d by a woman’s hand, before a batter’d wall? 
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[From Miss Johnson’s Poems. ] 


| i IDING his quiver in a flowery coil, hit 


Demure, with Lip just curv’d, and flashing eye; the 











Wrapp’d in a cloak, the vulgar guess to foil, O: 
Behold the subiile archer, wony} . 
Parthian like, most, when he feigns to fly th 
From all engagement tn the angry broal, on 
Will, with reverted aim, his arrows ply, pil 
Anda, slily, his antagonist despoil. { 
lark! he harangues the owute, surrounding tribe! de 
What smvoth applause his specious tongue conveys ! tw 
But sense and conscious shame detect the gibe, di 
Vy} rhe ¢ wour the * 7; > si 
Which lurk 9 woun { the heart in undue praise. m 
eXuiting, looks around, , 
ining in the souad, In 
ae se = = an m 
aa. pa 
PIGRAM ON A HASTY WEDDING. M 
4 
\ [ \RRY'D! ‘ts well! a mighty blessing! lo 
i But poor’s the 4 Vv NO COIN possessing, ex 
In ancient times, whea folks did wed, ur 
"I we to be one at board and bed ; ar 
But hard’s his case who can’t afford ’ 
hi armer either Jor | j 





